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SUNSET. 
A Schoolgirl’s Experience. 
aD Se 

HEN school closed last 
summer, I was very 
ambitious. I was go- 
ing to read several 
chapters in advance 
in Cesar’s Commen- 
taries on the Gallic 

War. One lovely 

afternoon in the first 

week of vacation I 

settled myself com- 
fortably in the hammock, and began. I trans- 
lated the first sentence. I feel it my duty to 
confess here that I got no further than that 
during the whole vacation. 

It was when I had finished the sentence that I 
noticed the sunset, and I laid down the book to 
look at it. I had never seen a grander one. As 
I lay gazing at it dreamily, suddenly there came 
achange. The clouds were clouds no longer, but 
seemed to form the outline of distant land. The 
light streaming from the sun seemed to be a 
golden river, and I was floating upon it in the 
hammock, which had become a dainty little boat. 
Then I, as Hiawatha, — 


“ Sailed into the fiery sunset, 
Sailed into the purple vapors.” 

At first the river seemed to have no banks, 
but soon high, purple cliffs rose on each side. 
The river narrowed as it flowed, and finally be- 
came scarcely wide enough for the boat to pass 
throuch ; then it suddenly opened into a broad, 
smooth lake. On each side was a continuance of 
the rocks which bordered the river, and in front 
a pink bank. A flight of marble steps led down 
from the bank into the water. Here the boat 
stopped. ; 

A little way back from the bank was a silver 
wall, with golden gates. The gates stood ajar. 
I like to see gates ajar; it is only a fancy, but I 
seem to feel as though I were welcomed in to 
what lies beyond the gates, and not shut out from 
it. And so, then, I had no doubts as to what to 
do, but immediately left the boat, and walked 
toward the gates. Seeing no one near, I pushed 
them open; and as they swung back on their 
hinges, they made a soft, melodious sound. A 
wide plain stretched out beyond the gates, and in 
the distance I saw the walls of a city. ‘The plain 
was dotted here and there with pretty cottages 
and neat-looking farmhouses. In a field back of 
one of the farmhouses I saw a young woman 
raking hay. ‘I will go and ask her what place 
this is,” I thought. As I drew near her, there 
seemed to be something familiar about her. She 
was of medium height, and very graceful in all 
her movements. Her short skirt disclosed brown 
ankles, and a wide-rimmed hat hid her face. 
When she heard my footsteps she looked up, and 
for the first time I caught a glimpse of her face. 
Then I saw that I had indeed found a friend; it 
was Maud Muller. 

While I was talking with her, I heard the 
rumble of carriage wheels. Maud looked up 
quickly, and then lowered her eyes, blushing 
deeply. Turning round to see what had caused 
her blushes, I saw that a carriage had stopped, 
and that a tall, portly gentleman was coming 
toward us. 

‘That must be the Judge,” I thought. “I 
guess I had better leave them alone.’’ So bidding 
Maud good-by, I started off in another direction. 
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When I had got a little way past one of the 
houses I heard the gate click, and looking back I 
saw a little girl in a scarlet cloak and hood, with 
a basket on her arm, coming out of it. I called 
out after her to look out for the wolf. She turned 
and stared at me a moment, and then passed on, 
It was Little Red Riding Hood. 

I had not gone far before I heard some one 
running up behind me, and a childish voice called 
out, ‘‘ Wait a minute!” I looked round ; and 
there, in his pretty little suit, his golden curls 
flying in the breeze and his sweet, fresh face 
covered with smiles, was Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

“‘ How do you do?” he said, in his manly fashion. 
‘‘T am very glad to see you. Won’t you come 
and see Dearest? ”’ 

I replied that I should be most happy; and as 
we walked on together he told me that he had 
thought I would come. I was very much sur- 
prised, and asked him how he came to know me. 
Te replied that he knew every one who knew him. 

Very soon we came to his house, and as we 
walked up the path a lady came out to meet us. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy took me by the hand, and 


- led me up to her, saying, — 


“This is my friend, Dearest; and, my friend, 
this is Dearest.” 

It was a very comprehensive introduction, 
but we both understood it and laughed. Little 
Lord Fauntleroy’s mother looked as I had always 
thought she would. She was quiet and gentle, 
and there was something in her sweet face which 
made me think that not the features alone made 
it beautiful. She welcomed me cordially, and 
made me feel perfectly at home. As we were 
going into the house, Mrs. Errol turned and bowed 
toa gentleman who was passing by. I turned also 
and saw another friend, — Robert Elsmere, arm 
in arm with that noblest of book heroes, Donovan. 
I stood and watched them until they were out of 
sight, and then went in. 

As nearly as I can remember, the house was 
furnished much as most modern houses are. A 
large window in the parlor looked out on the 
street; and I sat in an easy-chair on one side, 
Mrs, Errol on the other, and Little Lord 
Fauntleroy on a cricket between us. 

‘You think a great deal of your mother, don’t 
you ?” I asked. 

*“ Why, of course. 
know,”’ he replied. 

“Do you think you would be happy without 
her?” 

“T’m afraid not. You see, one can’t get along 
without a ‘ Dearest.’ ” 

Truly the world is hard to those who have no 
dearest, and happy are they who in their earlier 
years find their dearest in their mother! 

Mrs. Errol told me that in the evening, at a 
church near by, three short sermons on subjects 
from Mother Goose were to be delivered. She 
thought I might like to hear the last speaker, who 
was considered the best. The idea of hearing 
anything so strange delighted me; so at the 
proper time we started out. 

The interior of the church was very plain, On 
the platform were seated characters from Mother 
Goose, and among them was Mother Goose her- 
self. She wore a tall, peaked hat, gold-bowed 
spectacles, puffed sleeves, a bodice, a short striped 
skirt, and high-heeled shoes with silver buckles. 
She also carried a cane in one hand and a snuff- 
box in the other. Whenever any of the children 
on the platform did not behave, she would shake 
her head and her finger at them; but as she did 
not look very cross, they did n’t seem to care very 
much about it. 


She ’s my ‘ Dearest,’ you 


While 1 was watching her with a great deal of 


interest, the speaker came forward He was 
dressed in the usual minister’s suit, and had a 
very clerical look. The sermon, as nearly as I 
can remember, was as follows : — 

“]T have taken for my text this evening the 
verse from Mother Goose concerning that am- 
bitious youth, Jack Horner, — 


*¢*Tittle Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb and pulled out a plum, 
And said, ‘‘ What a good boy am I!’’’ 


‘You notice that the text says, ‘apie.’ We 
infer from this that Jack was an only child; for 
if he had had brothers or sisters, he would have 
had to share his pie with them. But as it was, 
he had it all to himself. The text says he sat in 
the corner. He did not do this because he had 


sinned, and was in disgrace; not at all. He sat 
there because it was his desire to do so. 
“ Let us follow him in his movements. Firstly, 


he got the pie. Secondly, turning neither to the 
right nor to the left, but setting hieface straight 
forward, he walked toward the corner. Thirdly, 
he sat down. Fourthly, he looked at the pie. 
He was undecided what to do next. Jack never 
acted upon any subject without deliberation. 
Thus, my hearers, should it be with us. 
“Finally, he decided upon action. He gradu- 
ally approached the pie with his thumb, and 
inserted it beneath the crust. What the thumb 
did in there we have been unable to ascertain, 


but it is certain that it came out bearing a plum. 


And now cometh, O my hearers, the sad part, 
showing the frailty of human nature, the total 
depravity of man. Jack Horner, though virtuous 
in many respects, did sin once in a while. Here, 
elated by his success in producing so desirable an 
article from the pie, he considers it due to his own 
righteousness, and exclaims, with that calm self- 
satisfaction and self-praise which is so deplorable 
in any one, ‘What a good boy am I! What a 
good boy am I!’ Let us depart from this house 
to-night, O my hearers, with this intent, — that 
while we strive to imitate the good in Jack 
Horner, we will endeavor to avoid his evil 
ways.” 

And then with the benediction we departed. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy had gone with us, and 
by the time we got home he was very tired. His 
mother told him that he must go to bed at once. 
She said that she always played and sang him to 
sleep, and asked me if I would like to hear her. 
I needed no second invitation, and followed her 
up to her room, in which she kept her piano. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy’s room led out of this. 

I sat down in an easy-chair, and leaned back 
with my eyes closed. She played a soft melody 
on the piano first, and then began to sing “‘ Home, 
Sweet Home.” Her voice was sweet and pleasant, 
and she sang with great expression. 

She was about half through the second verse 
when she suddenly began playing ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle.” The music grew harsher and harsher ; 
and finally I became conscious that I was not in 
Mrs. Errol’s room listening to sweet music, that 
it was dark, that the air was damp and chilly, 
and that a band of small boys was marching 


down the street, pounding and blowing on all 


sorts of instruments ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 

It was a rough awakening for so pleasant a 
dream. The music had changed to noise ; I was 
so stiff that I could scarcely get out of the ham- 
mock; and as I limped into the house I felt that 
life was not am “empty dream,” but a decided 
fact. 
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Open Leaves from Nature’s Book. 


CONCERNING CRICKETS. 


BY §8, L. CLAYES. 


THERE is no other insect-name so suggestive 
of cheerful home-life as that of the cricket. The 
little creature’s loye for warmth and its habit of 
choosing the hearths of old-time houses for its 
dwelling-place has made it part and parcel of 
household memories. 

Tt has had the distinction of being celebrated 
in both song and story. Southey claims for it 
that once it saved a vessel from shipwreck. This 
was during the voyage of Cabeza de Vara to 
Brazil. A soldier, who made one of the expedi- 
tion, had brought a grillo, or field-cricket, along 
with him from Cadiz, thinking he would find 
diversion on shipboard in listening to its singing; 
but, to his disappointment, it had failed to utter 
a sound during the whole voyage. After cross- 
ing the line the water-casks were examined, 
when it was found that of the one hundred casks 
with which they had set sail there remained only 
three to supply the wants of four hundred men 
and thirty horses. Orders were at once given to 
make the nearest land. For three days they 
sailed toward it. Near the morning of the 
fourth day the cricket set up a cheery chirp, as 
if it scented land. Supposing the ship to be in 
mid-ocean, and far from any land, the watch had 
become careless, —so careless, indeed, that they 
quite forgot the possibility of danger ahead. But 
when the cricket’s warning note caused them to 
look out, they discovered terrible rocks looming 
through the gloom, towering high above the ship, 
and not more than a bow-shot away. ‘There was 
barely time to drop their anchor; and if it had 
not been for the chirping of the grillo they would 
inevitably have been dashed against the rocks 
and lost. ‘They coasted along, with the cricket 
singing every night as if it had been on shore, 
until they reached the island of St. Cataline, 
where they could safely land. 

Although many naturalists have been disposed 
to believe that all insects are deaf, experiments 
go to prove that crickets can hear. Like some 
people, they seem to be fond of the sound of their 
‘own voices, and are not pleased with any louder 
sound which threatens to drown it. 

There is a tale told by Ledelius of a woman 
who had tried in many ways, but always without 
success, to rid her house of the hosts of them by 
which it was infested. At last she drove them 
away, and that when she least expected to do so, 
by music of drums and trumpets which she 
brought in to entertain the guests at a wedding. 
The crickets were so overpowered by the noise 
that they left her house and never returned. 

When crickets are running about a room in the 
dark, if a light is suddenly introduced they will 
give utterance to two or three shrill notes, which 
seem to be a signal of warning to their com- 
panions, and all instantly escape to their holes 
and hiding-places. 

Brunelli, an Italian naturalist, kept a number 
of crickets confined in a chamber. He found the 
little tellows were singing the whole day long, 
but if any one knocked upon the door of the 
room it silenced them at once. He also placed 
a male, which he confined, at one side of a 
erass plot, and set a female at liberty several 
yards away, in a place so situated that it was 
impossible for either to see the other. As soon as 
the chirp of the male sounded, the female began 
to leap toward the sound. This experiment he 


repeated many times, and always with the same 
result, Afterward, Brunelli managed to imitate 
their note so successfully as to deceive them, and 
they would answer him, — at first in a sort of soft 
whisper only, but finally in a loud chorus from 
the whole party of little musicians. 

Most people are pleased with the cricket's 
chirp. Scaliger, a man who was justly famed 
for his great learning, fancied it so much that he 
always kept a number of the little creatures 
confined in a box in his study. I[sbeck tells us 
that the Spaniards keep insects very much like 
crickets in cages for the same reason; and in 
some parts of Africa common house crickets 
are kept and fed by the natives in a sort of iron 
oven, and all for the sake of their song. 

Though their notes are often heard during the 
day, their natural time for waking and moving 
about is at night. As soon as it becomes dark 
their chirping increases, and they come running 
out of their holes, — often in great numbers and 
of all sizes, from the very tiniest to those that are 
full grown. 

Some insects rarely use their wings except 
when they wish to leave their old haunts to form 
new colonies; and this seems to be the case with 
crickets. It is invariably in summer that these 
hegira take place, and always after dusk, when 
they come flying out of the windows to disappear, 
laboring heavily, over the tops of the neighboring 
roofs. In the air they open and shut their wings 
at every stroke, which causes them to rise and 
fall constantly and to move in waves or curves, 
as woodpeckers do. When they migrate in great 
numbers they become true pests, flying every- 
where, even into people’s faces. Like Pharaoh’s 
plague of frogs, ‘they are in their bed-chambers 
and upon their beds, and in their ovens and in 
their kneading-troughs.”’ 

Crickets, as every one knows, are about an 
inch long and dark brown in color; the house 
cricket has some pale yellow mingled with this 
brown. Their hind legs are long and very wiry 
and muscular, and are especially suited for leap- 
ing. Their wings are sometimes, though not 
often, used for flying; are folded horizontally 
when closed, and project like a slender thread 
beyond the wing-covers. It is by rubbing these 
wing-covers against each other that they manage 
to produce their merry note. The antenne are 
long, slender, and curved, and are inserted be- 
tween the eyes. Their eggs are small, and the 
young crickets when first hatched are no larger 
than a flea and quite wingless; but they grow 
rapidly and are soon a half-inch or more in 
leneth. Then they pass into the pupa state. 
The pupe are as large as the perfect insect, but 
have only rudimentary wings. 

Ground crickets are rather larger than those 
living within doors, and darker in color, being 
nearly black, except a small spot of yellow at the 
base of their wing-covers, and their note is louder. 
Indeed, there is a species found in Sicily whose 
chirp can be heard at the distance of a mile. 
They feed upon herbs and roots, remaining 
abroad in the fields the whole year. In winter 
they become dormant, and lie during the cold 
months in deepest sleep. But those others, which 
we call house crickets, that are so fortunate as to 
secure the constant warmth they delight in by 
making their homes about the hearths of kitchens 
and bake-houses, sing merrily all the winter long, 
—a good Christmas fire being to them what the 
warm days of summer are to their kinsfolk out 
of doors. 

Crickets are partial to newly built houses, in 
whose soft mortar they can burrow, easily forming 


passages through it by which they make their 
way from one room to another, and holes into 
which they may retreat in case of alarm. Per- 
haps because of dry, hot places where they live, 
they are a thirsty race for whom liquids have a 
great attraction; and they are often found 
drowned in vessels of milk or water where they 
have gone to drink. Moist things attract them, 
also, and they are apt to gnaw holes in any damp 
clothing they may find. They are not alone 
thirsty but extremely voracious as well, and will 
eat bread, yeast, drippings, salt; in short, nearly 
everything seems to suit their taste. 

Bottles partly filled with beer or other liquors 
are sometimes placed where they congregate, in 
order to destroy them; and being always eager 
to drink, they will crowd in till the bottles will 
hold no more. There is a superstition, however, 
which intervenes to save their lives. Many people 
believe that crickets bring good luck, and that 
to kill or drive them away is to court misfortune. 


GOD’S PRETTY BLOSSOMS. 


BY CHARLES N. SINNETT. 


RAHAWM’S ISLAND was two miles 
long. The schoolhouse stood almost 
in the middle of it. Right below 
this schoolhouse lived Granny 
Perry. The three little Stubbses, 

the five Brown boys, and the other children who 
lived on the lower half of the island had to go 
right by Granny’s when they went to school. In 
winter they liked to stop in her kitchen and get 
warm; in summer they liked to see the pretty, 
old-fashioned flowers in Granny’s garden. 

‘« There ’s nothing like your posies,” they were 
fond of saying over and over to her as they 
looked at the tall lilacs, the bright peonies, and the 
pinks alongside the currant-bushes by the fence. 

‘‘They ’re God’s pretty blossoms, dears,” 
Granny would answer, as she handed the chil- 
dren generous supplies of flowers and little sprigs 
of southernwood. ‘God owns them all. He 
just lends them to me. I try and take care of 
them, for I know how He likes to see the children 
have them and try to be like Him.” 

And snip! snip! would go Granny’s shears, as 
though there would n’t be many blossoms left for 
to-morrow. There was never any lack, however, 
when that next day came around. 

“She just sees where the buds are all the 
time,” said Jennie Stubbs one day. And though 
the Brown boys looked reprovingly at her, and 
one of her sisters said, ‘*‘ Why, sis!” she tossed 
her head, and went on to say, ‘ Her things are 
nice, but God don’t have much to do with them. 
Anybody could raise flowers like hers — if they 
wanted to. If the cows got in and tramped over 
her garden, she wouldn’t have any more pinks 
than other folks.’ 

The other children looked so doubtful that she 
made up her mind that she would show them she 
was right. One morning she started for school 
alone, very early. Knowing Granny was away 
with a sick neighbor, she slipped her hands in 
through the fence, and jerked up several stalks of 
the prettiest pinks she could see. Then she 
started on up the road, with the flowers tucked 
under her apron. 

Just as she came to a steep bank, she saw 
Granny coming. She grew pale, stooped down 
as though she was picking dandelions, and threw 
the pinks down the bank among the bushes. 
When Granny met her, she stooped down and 
kissed her. 

“ T was hurrying home so that I could give you 
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and the children some of God’s pretty blossoms,” 


she said; “but you shall have a double handful 
to-morrow.”’ 

Somehow, Jennie did n’t like to go and get the 
flowers she had thrown away. Before school was 
out a terrible thunder storm came up. ‘The bank 
became very muddy. ‘The wind blew down the 
fence around Granny’s carden. As she had gone 
again to see the sick neighbor, a couple of cows 
got in among her herbs and flowers. 

The garden was a sorry-looking place before 
anyone saw the animals and drove them out. As 
the children went home from school they thought 
Granny would never have any pinks again, the 
cows had trampled them so. But though Granny’s 
face was a little paler than usual, she looked quite 
cheerful. 

‘« There ’ll be more blossoms. God takes care 
of all his precious, pretty things,’’ she said. And 
then she began singing, — 

‘*God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 

Jennie Stubbs tried to mutter to herself, “ Now 
they ‘ll see her things are just like other folks’.’’ 
But somehow she felt almost as mean as though 
she had let the cows into Granny’s garden. She 
thought once she would stay behind and tell what 
she had done. ‘Then it seemed hard work, with 
Granny singing the old hymn so sweetly. She 
tried to think that no one had known about the 
flowers which she had stolen. 

The good old lady seemed to think she was as 
kind and nice as the other children. She always 
spoke kindly to her; when she had any goodies 
to spare, Jennie had her share of them. 

One pleasant morning, when Granny had given 
the children all the blush-roses which there were 
in her garden, she said, “I guess Ill go up 
toward the schoolhouse with you.”’ 

The children walked a little slower than usual, 
so that she would n’t get tired. They all chatted 
and had a nice time. 

When they came to the steep bank, what 
should Granny do but walk to the edge of it. 
Then she began singing about God’s moving ‘‘in 
a mysterious way.” The hymn had such a 
triumphant ring to it that the children asked, 
“ What do you see, Granny ?” 

“Some of God’s pretty blossoms, dears.” 

They looked where she pointed, and there 
were three stalks all covered with pinks. 

“ Just like yours!” ‘Such beauties!” That 
was what the children said. 

Granny answered, with a shining face, ‘‘ Just 
like those which God lent me to grow in my 
garden.”’ 

Her face never gave a hint that she guessed 
some one had thrown some stalks and roots over 
the bank, and that a shower had washed the dirt 
around them so that they had grown right along, 
happy and beautiful. And when the children 
went down the bank to look at them, Granny 
stood at the top. When Jenny’s hand slipped 
into hers, she held it very lovingly. How she 
kissed the little teary face when the child said, — 
“T stole them, Granny, dear. Please forgive 
me. And they are God’s pretty blossoms. Just 
think how He took care of them! ”’ 

“Yes, and He’s kept them just so we could 
see and smell them when all the rest were 
trampled so in the garden.” 

“ And can He love and help little girls who ’ve 
been —oh, so wicked! if they try hard, and 
believe the pretty blossoms and everything belong 
to Him?” 

“ Yes, dear.”’ 


IN FAIRYLAND. 


BY FANNIE BEST JONES. 


T was a gala day in Fairyland ! 
King Lotus of Elfland was 
coming, and King Lotus was 
a wonderful personage. He 
had accomplished what no 
fairy had ever succeeded in 
doing before, -— had written a 
book called ‘* The Wonders 

and Beauties of Fairyland,’ —and the wee folk 

were in a tremor of excitement over the advent 
of so wise an elf, 
It could not be decided whether to have the 


work printed on magnolia leaves or on those of 


the orange tree. The momentous question was to 
be settled by Queefh Orange-blossom, to whom 
the manuscript was to be respectfully submitted 
for criticism. 

Little Ethel Moore knew something unusual 
was going to occur. She was sitting in her fa- 
vorite shady nook, with her spelling-book in her 
hand, — not conning her lesson, I am sorry to re- 
late, — when she heard the sound of some sweet, 
piping voices coming from the heart of an ivy vine. 

‘¢ Fairies !’’ she thought instantly ; and, peep- 
ing cautiously around some bushes in her vicin- 
ity, there, sure enough, were two tiny creatures 
daintily dressed and cosily swinging in an ivy 
hammock! They were earnestly discussing a 
great event to take place in Fairyland that 
evening, 

Ethel’s excitement almost bubbled over when 


. she heard the news, but she made an effort to 


keep very quiet, — “‘ Because,’’ she thought, ‘* if 
they don’t know I’m near, IT can follow them 
when they leave, and perhaps slip into Fairy- 
land!” 

“How happy they look!” thought she, tip- 
toeing a little closer. “I do believe they 
have n’t a care on earth. I’d like to see fairies 
worrying themselves into a fever trying to re- 
member whether ‘picnic’ had a & in it or not.” 
And Ethel, forgetting her desire to be quiet, in a 
spirit of ill temper threw her spelling-book from 
her with so much force that Fairy Hawthorn. 
screamed aloud, and clung to Fairy Oakleaf in an 
agony of fright. 

“QO, let us go home!” she cried; “ I don’t like 
the Land of Mortals; I’m always afraid of being 
crushed when on earth. It’s such a great rough 
place,’’ she added with a tiny shudder. 

Arm in arm the fairies rapidly departed, and 
Ethel secretly followed. “I hope they won’t 
lead me a long chase,” she whispered, ‘ although 
I’ll go any distance for a glimpse of a fairy 
palace.’’ 

They took the direction that led to her own 
home, and, wonder of wonders! walked right into 
her garden, and stopped beside the jessamine 
vine that crept up to her chamber window. 
Then, parting the leaves at the foot of the vine, 
in a sweet subdued voice Fairy Hawthorn 
chanted , — 

“Door of Fairyland, open, 
Thy lJattice-work reveal! 
Door of Fairyland open, 
Thy secret we ’ll conceal! ”’ 

Before Ethel eould realize what was happening, 
the earth seemed to shrink from around the vine, 
revealing a small aperture in which was a frail 
lattice-work formed by the intertwining roots. 
As the fairies descended she heard them murmur, 
‘Door of Fairyland, close,” and in the twinkling 
of an eye all trace of anything unusual had van- 
ished, and the clinging vine appeared as innocent 


and unconscious as though it did not hold the 
secret of Fairyland at its roots. 

‘“Qho !’? eried) Ethel, “T’'ll try that toe.” 
She repeated the words Hawthorn had used, 
and they proved as effectual as in the case of the 
fairies; but alas ! she could not descend the little 
ladder, as that would betray her presence, and 
the fairies might object ; besides, it would not 
bear her weight; so she was compelled to content 
herself by taking observations from above. 

Fairyland was a brilliant blaze of colored lights. 
The learned Elf King had arrived. Fairy Reed, 
the musical director, had his full orchestra in at- 
tendance, Her Majesty, Queen Orange-blossom, 
artistically arrayed in gauzy garments, was grace- 


fully seated on her throne of Spanish moss, sur- 


rounded by the court beauties and nobles. 

Ethel could distinctly hear all that passed. 
They were discussing a matter of the utmost im- 
portance, judging from the graye attitudes of the 
attending audience. 

The Queen, while reading extracts from that 
notable work, ‘‘ The Wonders and Beauties of 
Fairyland,” hail discovered a mistake, —an al- 
most inexcusable mistake! King Lotus the wise 


had spelled his own name wrong, — using two 


’s instead of one; and upon Her Majesty’s 
gently calling his attention to the fact, he became 
very much offended, and indignantly declared his 
way was correct, and sought to support his cause 
by several flowery but feeble arguments. 

Then the courtiers from the realm of Elfland 
were appealed to; but after considerable ‘‘ hem- 
ming’ and ‘‘hawing,” and placing the question 
in this light and in that, without a single excep- 
tion, they sided with King Lotus ! iv 

Then the nobles and beauties of the Fairy court 
were consulted, and after due deliberation they 
decided in favor of their Queen; and it was a 
very plain matter to Ethel, that neither side knew 
which was really correct. ; 

Then the royal guest and his band of followers 
arose in all their pompous wrath, and bade a 
dignified adieu to Fairyland, taking the much 
abused manuscript with them. 

The Queen smiled scornfully, and as she slowly 
arose and gracefully moved away, her royal 
robes faintly fluttering in the fragrant breeze, the 
rippling fountain murmured musically, its tones 
mingling harmoniously with those of the rustling 
leaves, and the fairy lamps flashed and flickered, 
then, giving a final flare, died out completely, and 
Fairyland was lost to view. 

Ethel, who had been almost spellbound, from 
her perch above exclaimed, “Silly things ! I’d 
like to know why they don’t have schools in 
Fairyland, and teach their people to spell cor- 
rectly.” And walking thoughtfully to the house, 
she determined to give her studies her most 
careful attention, and make a great effort in 
the future thoroughly to master them without 
considering the work a task. 


OLD KING COAL. - 


OxLp Kine Coan 
Was a grimy old soul, 

And a grimy old soul was he; , 
He lay underground 

Until he was found, 
And dug out by miners three. 


Old King Coal 
Was a fiery old soul, 

And a fiery old soul was he ; 
They put him on the flame, _ 

He shouted, ‘‘Whatagame!? 
And burnt up as merry as could be. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Our Letter-dBox. 


We hope our young readers will not be alarmed 
by the length of the enigma in this box. It is 
not hard, and any child who will have courage 
to work if out will be well rewarded by the in- 
formation he will obtain. Let us see who will 
send the first answer. The acrostic is harder, 
but is interesting. 

DEAR Every OTHER SuNDAY, —I am a girl aged 
fourteen, and have been for years a scholar of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school. I love it dearly, and have the 
dearest teacher in the world. 

Your little friend, 
JOSEPHINE TEMPLE. 
ENIGMA IX. 

I am composed of thirty-six letters. 

My 23, 14, 15, 36, 34, 28, is prudence. 

My 29, 5, 4, 8, 55, 9, 18, is a glass cup. 

My 17, 2, 28, 19, 15, 13, 27, 5, is a day that never 
comes, 

My 33, 24, 32, 20, 12, 13, 8, 18, 21, 31, 26, is a 
good lunch when boys are hungry. 

My 10, 1, 16, 25, 11, 35, 9, is a prickly plant. 

My 18, 9, 31, 6, 30, is to instruct. 

My 7, is a consonant. 

My whole is a proverb. 

ENIGMA X. 

My whole is composed of ninety-five letters, and 
is a verse found in one of the Epistles. 

My 74, 5, 9, 17, 45, is the writer of the verse and a 
disciple of Jesus. 

My 8, 28, 31, 42, 21, 10, is his brother, and also 
one of Jesus’ disciples 

My 25, 11, 41, 15, 48, is the writer’s original name. 

My 1, 19, 35, 39, 45, 59, 61, 22, 54, is his occupation. 

My 12, 33, 88, 26, — 2, 20, — 28, 46, 18, 40, 72, 27, 
o7, is a sheet of water on whose shore he lived. 

My 55, 57, 67, 89, 62, 71, 78, 42, 82, 52, is another 
name for this body of water. 

My 38, 4, 29, 32, 66, is the damsel who opened the 
gate to him when he escaped from prison. 

My 6, 10, 30, is the number of Epistles he wrote. 

My 85, 87, 56, 36, is his companion, and also a 
writer of several Epistles. 

My 38, 87, 3, 25, 92, 75, is his native place. 

My 88, 7, 46, 45, 50, 51, 86, 95, is the sect to which 
he belonged. 

My 84, 6, 82, 74, 49, 57, 54, is the apostle who was 
stoned to death. 2 

My 76, 70, 41, 53, 79, 77, 34, is a companion of 
Paul’s, and a writer. of two Epistles. 

My 71, 47, 14, 66, 71, is the companion of Paul 
who was imprisoned with him. 

My 91, 59, 26, 27, 88, is the language in which the 
New Testament was written. 

My 80, 10, 82, 89, 76, 83, 75, 37, 16, 43, 23, is the 
number of books in the New Testament. 

My 44, 90, 92, 42, is the number of Gospels. 

My 59, 62, 63, 5, 65, 78, 38, 64, 60, 67, is the last 
book in the Bible. : 

My 80, 81, 82, 35, 35, 87, 94, 60, 67, 93, 66, 67, 71, 
is a people to whom two Epistles of Paul were 
written. 

My 18, 73, 72, 83, — 90, 58, — 80, 69, 82, — 58, 93, 
95, 94, 68, Jesus said was more richly dressed than 
Solomon. 


ACROSTIC III. 

My whole is the name of one of the chief of the 
Hebrew prophets. 

1. The name of the king in whose reign the prophet 
entered upon his office. 

2. The country in which the prophet is supposed 
to have died. 

3 The name given by the Jews to their preachers. 

4. The name of an ancient Jewish writer who 
collected and published their sacred writings. 

5. The name of the last book in the Old Testament. 


6. A sin for which the Israelitish nation were cen- 
sured by their prophets. 
7. One of the sons of Aaron of whom a sad story 
is told. 
8. The people descended from Abraham. 
GeDIP. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 2. 


Knigma VII. He that keepeth thee will not 
slumber. 
Enigma VIII. . Charity. 


SQUARE WORDS. 


Te Il. 

NS) Ve 
TON CAT 
SOWER PVAVP eA: 
NET TAN 
R L 
sua IV. 
le R 
RAT GOD 
PACER ROVER 
TEN DEN 
R R 

ACROSTIC I. 

1. Angels. ] 

2. Gennesaret. | 

3. Rhoda. | 

4. Iscariot. ( Agrippa. 
5, Peter. 

6. Pilate. | 

7. Andrew. J 


ACROSTIC IL 


Egypt. 
Samson. 


Tabor. 
Haman. 
Eli. 
Rachel. 


Gor go bo 


| 
| Esther. 
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For Youngest Weavers. 


BUTTERCUP’S BABIES. 
BY M. LOUISE FORD. 
A True Story. 


DO believe that cat has some 
kittens up in the barn, for 


she only comes in long 
enough to eat her meals, 
and then away she goes 


again to the hay-loft,” said 
Mrs. Davenport, as she watched Buttercup 
trotting demurely toward the barn. 

Buttercup must have heard her, for she 
put one ear back as if listening; but she 
did not stop to explain, but hurried along 
to the hay-loft. 

There were four tiny little kittens snug- 
gled down in the soft hay, and Buttercup 
sung them a nice little song, and soon had 
them fast asleep. 

Perhaps she remembered and thought 
about what her mistress had said, and felt 
that she really ought to bring her precious 
babies for the family to see; for a few days 
later she and the little white dog Fritz were 
seen with their noses together as if in 
conversation. 


‘*T declare! Buttercup and Fritz are 


talking together, I do believe,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Davenport. ‘‘ Come here, Elsie,” she 
called. 

Elsie came running to see what it was, 
and laughed merrily to see the two four- 
footed friends with their noses together, 
and Fritz’s tail wagging in response to what 
Buttercup was saying. 

What the conversation was nobody ever 
knew; but when it was done Fritz trotted 


along after the old cat, and followed her to 


the hay-loft. 

In a very few minutes back they both 
came, each with a limp little kitten in its 
mouth, which was carefully tucked away in 
Fritz’s warm bed behind the stove. Then 
they trotted away again, and pretty soon 
appeared with two more httle squirmers, 
which they placed carefully with the others. 

Then Buttercup seemed satisfied, and 
curling down beside her babies, blinked and 
purred in great satisfaction over what she 
had done ; while Fritz stood by and wagged 


his tail as if very proud that he had helped... 
Elsie, who had watched the whole per- 


formance, was so pleased to find her pets 
so bright and knowing that she petted them 
more than ever; and Buttercup’s babies 
were not allowed to be disturbed, but were 
shown with pride to visitors who were sure 
to hear the story of their remarkable 
journey. 


"Tis God my daily food provides, 
And all that I require besides ; 

And when I close my slumbering eye, 
I sleep in peace, for He is nigh. 


Then surely I should ever love 

This gracious God who reigns above ; 

For very kind indeed is He, 

To love a little child like me. 
Selected. 


FRED’S BOAT. 
BY MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 


ZIP AURA, Fred, and Grace were 
having a delightful summer at 
the seashore. They went to 
the table and slept in a pretty 
cottage, but they lived mostly 
on the beach. In the early 
morning they liked to run races on 
% the smooth, hard sand. Later, when 
it grew warm, they wrote their names and 
drew pictures on its sparkling surface, dug 
in it with long-handled wooden spoons, 
made wells and sand-pies, drew loads of it 
in a toy-cart, and built castles and forts. 

When the tide went out, they looked for 
shells, sea-mosses, and colored pebbles ; and 
though shells were scarce, they found some 
pretty scallops, which they liked to play 
were fairy-boats, and sail in the little ponds 
they scooped out near the rocks. 

Many a light-house, bridge, and castle 
were built with clam-shells; and then it 
was fun to sit on the beach and see the 
tide wash them all away. They liked wad- 
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ing, of course, and Laura and Fred some- 
times went in bathing, but never without 
their father, or some one older and stronger 
than themselves. 

They had a little dog, too, the best of 
playmates, though he is not in the picture. 
Where do you think he is? There is a 
market a little way along the village street, 
and Jet goes every morning with his master 
to get his breakfast of fresh beef. Then he 
comes scampering back, ready for a frolic 
with the children. He is a pretty dog; his 
coat is silky and glossy black, with white 
shirt-front and cuffs. His eyes are brown 
and bright, and he has such winsome, 
loving ways. He likes to swim out after 
sticks which the children have thrown, and 
bring them back in his mouth. He runs 
races with them along the shore, or sits 
by, watching their plays, now and then put- 
ting his paw into a sand-pie or knocking off 
a clam-shell from their houses; and he de- 


lights to scamper up and down the beach,» 


barking at the little sandpipers and_pre- 
tending he is just going to catch them. 
“What are you trying to make, Fred?” 
asked Laura, one morning, finding him very 
busy whittling a piece of pine. 
Fred looked up roguishly and repeated, — 


“Build me straight, O worthy Master, 
Straight and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wind and storm-cloud wrestle.” 


The children had heard their mother read 
“The Building of the Ship” the evening 
before, when the family were gathered on 
the veranda overlooking the wide blue sea. 
Fred’s project met instant approval. The 
little girls watched eagerly while he shaped 
the keel and whittled masts and rudder. 
Mamma cut out the sails, Laura hemmed 
them nicely, and little Grace handed tacks, 
and kept the balls of twine and thread. 
An old man Fred had become acquainted 
with, who lived in a cabin near the light- 
house, painted the ship very prettily in blue 
and cream-color; and a penny flag, they all 
agreed, was the only thing she needed 
when Fred brought her home one bright 
morning, dry and ready to launch. This 
was soon supplied, and the children enjoyed 
the new plaything very much. 

They talked some about a name, but 
were rather slow in making up their minds 
what to choose. 

They tied a strong twine to the vessel, by 
which they could tug her in whenever she 
seemed in danger of drifting too far. Once 
or twice when the waves were high, they 
lost their hold; but faithful little Jet was 
always with them, and he swam out and 
brought her back in his mouth. Grace 
had several small china dollies, and these 
went as passengers ; but one day the ship 
gave a lurch, and one tumbled overboard. 
Jet’s quick eyes spied her, and the next 
minute he caught her in his mouth, and 
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‘¢ PRED BROUGHT HER HOME READY TO LAUNCH.” 


swam to shore. But the little mother re- 
fused to let her children run the risk of any 
more voyages; and Laura cut figures from 
visiting-cards that answered very well for 
captain, crew, and passengers. 

One morning the boat was caught fast 
among the rocks in a little cove, and the 
children could not get her out. Jet barked 
at her wildly, but to no purpose; and 
when Fred pulled off his shoes and stock- 
ings, and waded around the rocks to reach 
her, what should he find but a real, live 
passenger on board? 

A little kitten, wet and trembling, with 
her hind feet on deck, was clinging, with 
her sharp claws, to the sails, and mewing 
wildly. Fred had seen a rough, ill-looking 
boy about a short time before, and rightly 
guessed that he had thrown the kitten into 
the water. 

“Let’s take her right up to tbe house,” 
said Laura, when the frightened little crea- 
ture nestled in her lap with a piteous mew. 
‘*Mamma will know what to do. Poor 
kitty!” and she petted and soothed the for- 
lorn little castaway. 

‘““Won’t she let us keep her?” asked 
Grace, eagerly. “‘She’d be pretty if she 
were dry, and not so thin and scared.” 

“JT guess she will,” Laura answered. 
‘* Anyway she’ll take care of her, and get 
her all right again.” And the three made 
the best of their way to the house, for Fred 
cared as much as the girls did. 

Mamma took good care of the kitten ; put 
her in a basket on soft flannel, gave her 
warm milk, and let her stay in the kitchen 
till she was quite dry and comfortable. She 
slept the rest of the day and. night, and by 
morning was all right again. She soon felt 
at home, grew bright and playful, and 
plump. She was a very pretty Maltese, 
with white face, paws, and breast. And the 


children had no difficulty in persuading 
their mother to let them keep her. 
Mamma liked kittens herself. ‘‘ We can 


carry her home safely and easily in a covy- 
ered basket,’ she said. 

Jet was at first a little jealous, but he 
found he was petted none the less, and the 
two were soon good friends, and had many 
a frolic together. 

One morning at breakfast, when the 
children were talking about their pets, their 
father inquired if they had chosen a name 
for the boat. 

‘¢ Suppose you call her ‘Deliverance,’ ”’ he 
suggested. 

‘“*Oh, no,” said Mamma; “that is too 
long. ‘Rescue’ would be better.” 

The children liked this, and forthwith 
named their ship. Then they began to talk 
about a name for the kitten; and here 
again Mamma came to their aid. 

“¢ Don’t you remember,” she said, ‘‘ the 
story in one of the Rollo books about the 
party that went up the mountain, huckle- 
berrying, and on the way home found a 
little bird that had fallen into the brook? 
They rescued it, and some one suggested 
‘ Moses’ for its name, because the meaning 
of the word is ‘ drawn out,’ — and the bird, 
like the baby Moses, was drawn out of the 
water. But Moses is not a pretty name for 
so small a creature as a bird, and they con- 
cluded to change it to ‘Moselle. I think 
‘ Moselle’ is just as pretty for a kitten as a 
bird. What do you think?” 

The children agreed that it would suit 
very well. The kitten learned her name. 
and would come when called by it. When 
the bright summer days were over, and the 
family went home, they took with them Jet, 
Moselle, and the good ship ‘* Rescue ;” also 
the remembrance of a very happy summer 
by the sea. 
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Ceachers’ Department. 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER’S WORK. 


BY MISS J. 0, HALL, 

Every practical primary teacher has doubtless 
sighed at times that the children so piously por- 
trayed in our Sunday-school literature are no longer 
native to our soil. There are moments of weariness 
when it would be indeed refreshing to see the rest- 
less, inattentive, and sometimes even headstrong 
pupils under our charge transformed into just such 
wingless, terrestrial cherubs; to hear them bewail 
their moral lapses in the mature diction of theo- 
logians ; to see them tearfully and sympathetically 
eager to learn more about the poor heathen; and 
to witness their abnormal self-sacrifices in raising 
money for the dear blessed missionaries But this 
race is extinct. The virtuous specimens, as books 
bear abundant testimony, all welcomed death in 
their tender youth, and the bad ones brought down 
dire destruction upon their guilty heads as a warn- 
ing against all forms of youthful reprobation. 

Such slaughter of the- innocents, for purely di- 
dactic purposes, may be somewhat questionable in 
its bearing upon wholesome authorship ; and, more- 
over, except in the judgments of morbid moments, 
the living, loving, restless child of real life is vastly 
to be preferred to these figments of creative fancy. 

It may be true that the most trying traits in chil- 
dren are often but the undeveloped excellencies 
of more mature years; if so, a teacher’s energies 
may far better be expended in efforts to adapt 
modes of instruction to the disposition of the child 
as he is, than in repressing impulses, pruning down 
natural tendencies, and bringing about hot-house 
conditions in order that ideas not indigenous to the 
mental soil of youth may take root. 

The admirable equipoise of physical energies in 
children brings about a restlessness often truly try- 
ing to the soul of a teacher who is unprepared to 
meet it. It demands that the points of the lesson to 
be taught be brought out clearly and concisely ; that 
the exercises be varied with music and the repeti- 
tion of texts ; that alternate standing and sitting be 
allowed ; and all admissible bodily and mental ac- 
tivity be encouraged. The energies of one hand 
ought not to be expended in holding the little 
creatures still, while the other feeds them with pre- 
pared packages of hygienic truth. It is better to 
use both hands ina bountiful scattering of attractive 
crumbs where, in their restless mental flittings, each 
will be sure to find something both palatable and 
nutritious. 

The inattentiveness of children is often com- 
plained of as seriously as though it were an out- 
come of early depravity instead of a laudable habit 
of observation, which must nominally be developed 
before the powers of concentration can come into 
play. So far as the lesson can be made more inter- 
esting than anything else within the child’s range 
of thought or vision, this difficulty is obviated. 
There are occasions when some inevitable distrac- 
tion itself can be turned judiciously into the tide of 
instruction ; but an attempt in this direction leads 
too often into that unwholesome kind of moralizing 
which is the ipecac of the religious pharmacopeeia. 

The frank, ingenuous communicativeness of chil- 
dren is often as amusing as it is annoying and un- 
timely. They can sometimes enter with no zest 
into the services of the school until they have un- 
loaded their little minds of a disquieting burden 
of news, 

“Teacher, do you see my new hat? Tt took 
seventy-five eggs to buy that.” 

“ We’re going to put our cows in the pasture 
to-morrow.” 

i“ Say, Teacher, our baby fell over backwards in 
his chair this morning, and they heard him ery clear 
over to Grandma’s.”’ 

These and similar overwhelming communications 
have been projected into my ear as I have taken 
my seat with the infant class; and I fail to see why 


such confidences should be repressed, beyond con- 
signing them to the most convenient season. If the 
teacher is prompt in attendance, and encourages the 
same in the little ones, all these items, weighty as 
the fate of kingdoms and thrones to them, may be 
duly announced and wondered at and sympathized 
with before the session begins. One of the greatest 
obstacles to successful work among older pupils is 
the impenetrable reserve which has to be encount- 
ered. Conference with them upon spiritual things 
becomes only a one-sided exhortation ; leading them 
to Christ becomes merely telling them they ought 
to go; enlightening them becomes little more than 
a hit-or-miss exposition of doctrines. If, however, 
from infancy children could be habituated to com- 
municate with. their teachers on whatever was 
weightiest in their interest, such habits of frank- 
ness might result in inestimable good in the line of 
spiritual growth; for there comes a time with every 
well-instructed child when the claims of religion 
press home, whether they be ultimately accepted 
or rejected. 

Asa means toward the same end, much may be 
done during the week in establishing a personal 
friendship with the little ones. A loving interest, 
shown on all possible occasions, will cement a rela- 
tionship of the most valuable nature; and to the 
teacher whose heart is in the work this interest will 
not need to be assumed, — it will be the natural out- 
come of a discernment, not blind to the deformities 
which mar the fair image in charge, but far-sighted 
toward those spiritual perfections to which the im- 
mortal nature may attain. 


(To be continued.) 


MR. DOLE’S NEW LESSONS. 


Many of our ministers and Sunday-school super- 
intendents will be interested to know that the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society has assumed the 
publication of this series of one-topic lessons in the 
study of the Bible. The first part, including twelve 
lessons (six on “Important Facts of Bible History ” 
and six on “ The Bible Geography ”’), is now ready. 
The price is five cents a copy. Schools wishing to 
see sample copies of these lessons should send word 
at once to the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE HILLSIDE INSTITUTE. 


Our Western friends held in August last their 
fifth Sunday-School Institute. The meetings were 
held in connection with the Second Summer Assem- 
bly, in Hillside, Wisconsin. 
work occupied the latter part of each morn- 
ing during the fortnight’s session. Rev. J. C. 
Learned gave daily lecture-talks on the series of 
lessons for the second year of the Western Sunday- 
School Society’s “Six Years’ Course.” His topic 
was, “Some of the Religions of the Older World.” 
From the brief reports of these lectures which have 
come to hand, we should judge them to have been 
of unusual interest and suggestiveness. “ Unity ” 
will publish Mr. Learned’s papers from time to 
time. Not only will they be valuable to schools 
that are following the “Six Years’ Course,” but 
they will also be very helpful to any classes study- 
ing either Professor Everett’s “Religions before 
Christ,’ or Dr. Clarke’s “Ten Great Religions.’ 

Miss Juniata Stafford expounded her lessons on 
“The Ethics of School Life ” in the “ Duty ” series 
arranged by the Western society. We hope soon 
to see Miss Stafford’s text-book, and shall then 
bring it again to the notice of our readers. 

An interesting feature of this Institute was the 
reading and discussion of reports from the schools. 
The following appear to be some of the “ wants” 
most keenly felt in the schools reporting to the 
Secretary : — ; 

1. A general exercise to arouse the interest of 
the whole school, ; 

2. A course of lessons for the primary classes. 
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3. More interest on the part of parents. 

4. More good teachers. 

These are “wants” which are felt in nearly all 
our schools. They suggest inquiry and discussion 
Some of the topics in the list we have from time to 
time debated in these columns, but the “last word ” 
has by no means been said. 

After a careful reading of the excellent account 
which ‘‘ Unity” gives of this Hillside Institute, we 
feel like congratulating all who attended its meet- 
ings upon the quickening and inspiration they must 
have received. Let us have more of these serious 
conferences, which give both dignity and attrac- 
tiveness to the task the Sunday-school teacher has 
in hand. 
ee 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


A MovEMENT has been started to bring the Sunday- 


schools connected with the widely scattered Unita- 
rian churches on the Pacific Coast into a Sunday: 
School Union. The object is mutual helpfulness 
and increase of efficiency through conference and 
unity of action. Complete independence will. be 
maintained in the conduct and management of each 
school. At the autumnal conference of the Pacific 
Coast churches to be held in Los Angeles, Cal., it 


‘is proposed to give careful consideration to Sunday- 


school matters. ‘ 
Tue first meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Union of Boston and vicinity, for the year 1891-92, 
will be held as usual in the Second Church parlors, 
Monday evening, October 19. The subject for dis- 


cussion will be, “The Advantages of the Uniform 


Lesson Method,” with special reference to Mr. 
Dole’s new lessons. Rev. C. F. Dole, Rev. H. G. 
Spaulding, Prof. C. H. Toy, and Mr. George H. 
Wilson are expected to speak. 


At Big Rapids, Mich., is one of our newest 
Sunday-schools. Its urgent need is, we learn, a 
library. The school has the beginning of a fund 
for that purpose. 


THE school at Davenport, Towa, has an enrolment 
of two hundred and twenty-five pupils. 


Tue school at St. Paul, Minn., ‘maintains ” (so 
“Unity” informs us) “a cold-water barrel.” The 
report goes on to say, “The school is lacking in 
enthusiasm.” Possibly the “barrel” enterprise 
throws a damper over the school. ‘ 


Tue school of the Church of the Unity, St. Louis, 
raises a generous amount of money each year. Last 
year the money was given in, part to the Crow 
Indians and to the Day Nursery, which is carried 
on by the school. oc 


Ix Quincy, Ill, the Unitarian Sunday-school is 
doing good work. A recent report from the school 
says *— ! ; aN 

There are two organizations of King’s Daughters, — 
the Sunshine Circle and the Lend-a-Hand girls ~ The 
Sunshine Circle pays the assessment ona share of stock 
in the Cheerful Home for newsboys, also one eighth 
of the salary of a teacher in the Free Kindergarten. 
The Monday Club also assumes a like share of the 
expense. The Lend-a-Hand Circle is buying an invalid 
chair for Blessing Hospital. Another class is paying 
the assessment on a share of stock in the Cheerful 
Home. All of these charities, and in addition the 
Orphans’ Home, are remembered by this Sunday-school 
at Christmas time. > 
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